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c^5^,'hICAG0 theological seminary, from its geo- 
g^V^fn grai^bical positiou, is one of the chief sources of minis- 
terial supply for the Congregational Churches of the Interior. These 
are now about fourteen hundred in number, and are rapidly 
increasing. 

It is well known that to the great body of these Congregational 
Churches, no ministers are more acceptable than those who have 
received their theological training in a Western Seminary. We 
invite, therefore, most heartily, to our halls, not only students at the 
West, but also all those at the East who desire on graduation a 
wide field of usefulness. It is certain that in i)erhaps less than 
twenty years the Interior is to ])e the centre of Congregationalism. 

We offer a thorough training in all the departments of theo- 
logical study. While the distinctive character of the Seminary is 
conservative, its Professors fearlessly discuss the critical questions 
of the dav. 

The cliairs of Old Testament Exegesis, of New Testament 
Exegesis, (to which a Professor will be ai)pointed before the opening 
of the tenn,) Church History, Systematic Theology, Sacred 
Rhetoric, Pastoral Theology and Special Studies, are occupied 
by men of high attainments in their several deiiartineiits, and who 
are apt as teachers. 

The tone of the Seminary is thoroughly cordial, and the Pro- 
fessors take a deep personal interest in the studies and progress of 
the students. While those who are less gifted will receive all 
possible encouragement, men of the finest abilities will find no lack 
of occupation. 



Sufficient aid is afforded to meet the actual needs of those who 
require help, and students of manly independence can usually avail 
themselves of opportunities for earning money, so far as such efforts 
may not be prejudicial to their studies. Good board can be obtained 
for $3.00 per week, and other expenses are so moderate that 
no one need defer his theological course for want of funds. 

Opportunities for mission work and preaching are ample, 
affording excellent preparation for the pastorate ; and the influences 
of the Seminary directly tend to foster earnest piety and a missionary 
spirit. 

The next term opens September 10th, and ends April 22, 1880. 

Applicants must bring satisfactory testimonials. Those who 
enter the Kegular Course must either have graduated from College, 
or have had a full equivalent for a college education. None can 
enter the Special Course without a good common English educa- 
tion, and none are retained in either course who fail at the semi- 
annual examinations, or who do not give evidence that they are 
called to prepare for the ministry. 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to 

Rev. G. S. F. SAVAGE, D. D., Secretary, 

112 W. Washingrton Street, CHICAQO. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 

E. W. Blatchford. 
C. G. Hammond. 



6 THE CHARGE. 

It points to a particular book — the Bible. That book 
has an origin all its own, — a character all its own, — a 
history all its own, — an aim and a power all its own. 
To the face of the blatant blasphemy of our day, I affirm 
here to-night, that these Scriptures were given by inspir- 
ation of God, as no other writings ever produced in this 
world were given. And I am content to rest this affirm- 
ation on these facts just hinted at. 1. That the char- 
acter of these writings, as respects the matters of truth 
they embody, the clearness and simplicity with which 
these truths are presented, and the adaptation of these 
truths to meet the deep needs of human souls universally, 
is such that they can be referred to no other source. 2. 
That the history of this book as respects the manner in 
which it was made up by the human agency of many di- 
verse writers working on on<e plan through a period of 
nearly 2000 years, and as respects its preservation down 
through the ages, and its diffusion into all parts of the 
world is unique, unlike the history of any other book, 
and so in full accord with its divine origin. 3. That 
the aim of this book is to reveal truths which the human 
soul craves, but which the human soul can know only 
through a special divine revelation, truths which lay hold 

• 

on the thoughts, on the hearts and on the consciences of 
men to determine motives, choices .and action, so as to 
give cast to their whole being, and that its power to ac- 
complish this aim has been evinced by the radical trans- 
formation of individual character and wide sweeping re- 
formations of human society, which show that the book 
is fully charged with the wisdom and power of God for 
the salvation of a sinful world. 
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These I know are bare statements. The time admits 
of nothing more now. But these assertions express what 
I understand to be the views of the churches whose in- 
terests you are set here to serve. 

As a book given to the world by inspiration of God, 
it is the infallible source of that which man is to beKeve 
concerning God and of the rules of duty which God re- 
quires of man. Hence its authority is supreme concern- 
ing those things which it especially teaches. Thus it lies 
at the very foundation of all religious faith and rehgious 
character. 

Now the duty with which you are to be charged in 
this seminary is the interpretation of the teachings of 
this sacred book. Nay, more than that, you are to in- 
struct others, scores, hundreds of young men, especially 
in the method and spirit with which they, as rehgious 
guides, are to unfold the treasures of truth in their direct 
application to the heart and life of thousands of common 
people. There is no chair of instruction in this institu- 
tion superior in importance to that which you are to 
occupy — none from which will flow consequences more 
momentous and vital to the perpetuity and power of 
Christianity in the world. I say then, magnify your ofiice 
in both your apprehension and your performance of its 
duties accordingly. 

More particularly, I may say, to meet this responsi- 
ble trust, you will need to * conduct your own study of 
this book in a spirit of devout reverence — reverence not 
of the book itself as a sacred thing — a sort of fetish — not 
that — but reverence for its contents, regarded as a hving 
voice of God to living souls. Treat it so that your pupils 
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will catch the same spirit, and regard these truths ever 
with reverence as things that may not be trifled with. 

You need for the fit discharge of this office accu- 
rate scholarship in the original languages in which the 
book was written. Truth from God is here presented in 
particular forms of human languages, which are convert- 
able into others, into all languages only by thorough ac- 
quaintance with the general philosophy of language, and 
with the pecuhar idioms of the Hebrew and the Greek. 
No unimportant part of your work will be to incite and 
to guide your pupils to attainments in such scholarship. 

But further, let me say, this book more than any 
other, is its own interpreter. It needs to be studied as a 
whole. No man can fully understand either of these two 
Testaments, without the Hght of the other. Each several 
book, too, brings its own help to the unfolding of every 
other. So studied there comes out in distinct manifesta- 
tion, a wonderful unity and consistency, which makes a 
perfect whole of many parts. 

Human science^ too, in all its departments, lends 
hght for the interpretation of this book, which may not 
be scorned or rejected. Nature is but another book 
from the same divine hand, and the book of Nature and 
this written word do ever complement each other in 
bringing us to the knowledge of God and His truth. Let 
in the light from this source freely, fearlessly. 

But most of all will you need in the unfolding of 
these treasures of truth, the guidance of the same holy 
Spirit of God, whose inspiration moved the minds of those 
who first penned those words. With the highest exercise 
of your own, reason then, with the nicest apphcation of 
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your scholarship to the interpretation of this book, let 
your soul be ever open, waiting for, ready always, to fol- 
low the clear suggestions of the divine monitor. 

We do not bind you closely to the dogmatic inter- 
pretations of others, of former times, or to the prescrip- 
tions of any humanly prepared book, only to the book 
itself we do hold you bound, — to the law and to the tes- 
timony — by this to judge all dogmas of the past, by this 
to define all truth for the present. We believe what was 
so well said by one ever honored in our churches, that new 
hght is to break forth from God's word. Look, then, for 
such Hght ; but remember it is light from the word itself, 
— not the light of philosophy, the Hght of science, the 
light of reason overruHng the plain teachings of God's 
word. 

Permit me to add that these suggestions are made 
speciaUy important by the skeptical tendencies of our 
times. Never before in the history of Christianity, proba- 
bly, were the forces hostile to its truth raUied for assaults 
so varied, so subtle, so strong, to undermine faith and to 
corrupt the life. Most mischievous of these tendencies 
is the disposition which appears among not a few nomi- 
naUy Christian teachers, to deny or nuUify the inspira- 
tion, and to diminish the authority of the Scriptures. 
The direct assaults of avowed atheists and infidels, are 
counteracted by their own unreasonable violence. But 
the loose and reckless interpretation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures works Hke a secret malarial poison to unsettle faith 
and undermine the health of souls. The prevalent skep- 
ticism of our day is to be most effectively resisted by the 
force of divine truth steadily and authoritatively pre- 
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sented. For such a time, to guide those who are to be 
the ministers of this word in such an administration of it, 
has God brought you to this post. 

We have all confidence in your scholarly ability and 
in the sincerity of your confession of faith, just renewed, 
before us; and so, in the name of the churches we repre- 
sent, I cordially welcome you to this chair, and pledge 
to you our confidence, our sympathy, and our support. 
May God furnish you abundantly for this high trust and 
add continually his guidance and blessing ! 






• :• » • ! 
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Mr. President^ Gentlemen of the Board of Directors^ 
Ladies and Gentlemen : 

I rise to make a plea for a more thorough study of the 
Semitic languages in America. 

This, dear friends, is the hour and the occasion towards 
which I have been looking for years, not because it in- 
ducts me into a department to which I have devoted my 
life, but because it enables me to strike a chord which I 
trust will not only find a responsive echo among all who 
are pursuing the same studies, but also among all who 
love the cause of Christ. 

My appeal is not to the devotees of science as such, 
although this subject, at least in some of its bearings, 
must be of the deepest interest to them. Science and 
Christianity are often mentioned by christian scholars 
as though they were twin sisters, and as though science 
were the fairer and more entertaining of the two. There 
could not be a greater mistake. Science is not a sister, 
she is merely a handmaid of Christianity, and the bright- 
est gems that she can gather are but baubles in compar- 
ison with those jewels which the humblest disciple may 
bring for the adornment of the Savior's crown. 
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I am aware that many will say, of what advantage 
are Semitic studies to Christianity? Are they not the 
unfaiUng source of pride and skepticism? Are we not to 
have the best version of the Scriptures extant? What 
then will remain for scholars? The whole field, dear 
friends. Inaction is death. The mighty throes of the 
ocean, the storms which lash its bosom are but emblems 
of that restless activity which God has decreed should 
find place in the intellectual world. Hence the Scrip- 
tures, except when the church lay in the bands of death, 
have furnished from the very beginning, a fruitful field 
for discussion, and while the brightest attestation of their 
truth will ever be in the consistent hves of christians, still 
there must be those in every age who shall meet the at- 
tacks of unbelievers. 

What the Old Testament Scriptures really teach can 
only be asserted with scientific certainty, on the basis of 
Semitic studies. It is the office of church history to re- 
cord the development of doctrines and their influence up- 
on the life of the church. It is the duty of the theolo- 
gian to present a scriptural system of theology as thus 
historically developed. • The science of homiletics shows 
how these important truths may be presented in the best 
and most impressive form in the pulpit, while that of 
pastoral theology treats of the relation of one who has 
passed through these various stages of study to the peo- 
ple. Hence, it will be seen that Old Testament exegesis 
and the studies which are prerequisite to it, lie logically 
and historically at the very foundation of a theological 
training. While church history, systematic theology, and 
the other departments are of vital importance, yet they 
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not only presuppose exegesis but the very interest which 
students have in them must depend upon the position 
which we assign to the Old Testament. I say the Old 
Testament, since the New stands and falls with it. The 
entire ground is apparently cut away from orthodox prot- 
estant theology, if certain boasted results of Biblical crit- 
cism are correct. Let us consider, then, the tendency of 
Old Testament studies on the continent. 

It may seem inexpedient that I should publicly pre- 
sent those arguments by which critics seek to dis- 
prove the inspiration and canonicity of the Old Testa- 
ment, as I cannot on this occasion stop to discuss them. 
Some may ask, why not consign to oblivion those views 
which tend to unsettle students? Why direct the atten- 
tion of the unevangelical to a complete armory which 
they may use against Christianity? Why not greet all 
these arguments, as Spurgeon has suggested, "with a smile 
or a growl?" Simply, dear friends, because I fear that you 
would not see the vital importance of those studies for 
which I am pleading to-day, nor the greatness of the crisis 
which is upon us. Besides, these theories are being 
served up in standard encyclopedias, and in issues from 
the English and American press. They are no longer the 
property of the learned. Half understood, to be sure, 
they are cropping out in essays and newspaper articles. 
Is it not well, therefore, that we should have some clear 
notion of their origin and form ? 

These views too claim to be the result of a historico- 
oritical examination. Now, nothing is more charming 
than to investigate a subject according to this method. 
To feel that by certain researches you are putting things 
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in a new light because you have taken up a question free 
from every dogmatic prejudice and have considered the 
facts just as they are. Doubtless the present tendency 
of all investigation is in this direction. It is so in Ger- 
many and there are many who are greatly attracted by 
this method in England and Scotland. Here, too, in 
America it is probably destined to stir the enthusiasm 
even of our theological students. 

For this reason, therefore, we have no right to ignore 
this new state of things, lest we should lose our influence 
in the coming decades upon the theological thought of 
our country. 

Let me further add, that in the statements which I 
shall make, I wish to observe the utmost truthfulness. 

This new school of Bibhcal criticism is by no means 
the growth of a day. It rests upon a historical basis, 
reaching back at least two hundred years, to the time of 
Spinoza* (d. 1677), who is said to have received the nutri- 
ment for his doubts in various recondite remarks of a 
famous Jewish commentator, Aben Ezra (d. 1167), which 
were scattered through the Pentateuch (especially on Gen. 
xii, 6; Deut. i, 2t,) but were only understood by the initi- 

*While Spinoza introduced a new epoch in the history of critcism, yet 
others preceded him in doubtlnfir or denying the Mosaic authorship of the Pen- 
tateuch. Carlstadt, De Canonicia Scripturia 1520 (according to Bleek), affirmed 
that the proposition could be defended: Moaen no/i fuiase scriplorem quinque 
librorum;" Masius in his commentary, loavae Imperatoris His toria, Antver- 
piae 1674, p. 301, says: Mosia libroa sic, ut nunc hahentur. ab illo esse \non] 
compoaitos, sed ab Ezdra, aut alio quopmm divino viro; " Hobbes in his Levi' 
athan, Londoni, 1676, p. 177, writes: Liber Penlateuchi Scriplorem habuisse 
Mottem non videtur, sedpotius de Mose, quam a Mose scriptum esse; and Isaac 
Peyrerius in his Praeadamitae [sine loco] 1655, p. 185, declares: Hae causae me 
movent^ quare libros quinque illos, non Mosis archetypos, sed excerplos et ex- 
scriptos ab alio credam. 

fMaier. in the Studien und Kritiken, Hamburg 1832, p. 634, seq., and 
Siegfried, in a dissertation entitled, Spinoza als Kritiker und Ausleger des 
Alien Teslamenls, Berlin 1867, p. 11, have conclusively shown, contrary to the 
opinion maintained by Spinoza in his Opera, Jenae 1802, Vol. I, p. 277, that 
Aben Ezra by no means seems to have held that Moses was not in the main 
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ated among the Jews. However this may be, Spinoza's 
objections were so clear as to be understood by all, and 
though some of them are acknowledged by the critics 
themselves as untenable, yet there is a wonderful simil- 
arity between many of his positions and those of the latest 
German and Dutch critics. As it is not my object to 
present a history of these opinions, I pass over the long 
line of individuals who contributed to it, only drawing 
attention to two or three names of special prominence. 

A French physician, Astruc (d. 1766), manifested his 
prochvity for dissection, in a theory which he presented as 
to the composition of the Pentateuch.* He regarded Gen- 
esis as made up principally of two different documents, 
(although he mentions nine more) which were distin- 
guished from each other by the occurrence of the natnes 
Elohim (God), and Jehovah (Lord). In this respect too, 
he was the forerunner of the latest criticism which almost 
universally accepts it as true, and which draws most im- 
portant conclusions from it. 

But the negative criticism of the Old Testament re- 
ceived its greatest impulse from DeWette at the beginning 
of the present century. He held that the Pentateuch took 
on its present form after the exile, one thousand years after 
Moses, t and that the accounts in it were written at least 
five hundred years after the history which they concern. :J 
He affirms that Deuteronomy is the mythical cap stone of 

the author of the Pentateuch, for he not only indulges (Gen. xxxvi, 31,) in a 
polemic against Isaac ben Suleiman (d. 940), who held that the above passage 
was written in the days of Jehosaphat, but also positively indicates his belief 
that Moses was the author of the Pentateuch, with the exception of certain 
interpolations. 

♦See Herzog's and Plitt's Real Encyklopddie, Leipzig, 1877, Vol. I, p. 
725 seq. 

\BeUrdge zur Einleitung in das Alte Testament^ Halle, 1806-7, Vol. 2, p. 22. 

tibid, p. 24. 
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the mythical edifice of the Pentateuch, and that it rests on 
fiction,tradition not having had anything to do with it.* He 
furthermore holds that it was customary to use the name 
of Moses as the designation of a firm, and that hence, 
every one who wrote a legal treatise adorned it with his 
name.t He finishes his work with the following signifi- 
cant passage: ^^ Happy were our ancestors, who, still 
ignorant of critical arts themselves, truly and honourably 
beUeved all that they taught ! History was a loser, but 
reUgion was a gainer! — I have not commenced the criti- 
icism. Since it has begun its dangerous game, it must 
be carried through, for only the completed in its kind is 
good. The genius of humanity watches over the race 
and will not allow it to be robbed of the noblest that 
there is for man. Let each act according to duty and 
judgment and leave the result to fate. "ft In his subse- 
quent works DeWette receded to some extent from his 
extreme positions. 

The nearest approach, however, to the views of the 
latest school of critics was made by George,]: DeBohlenJ]: 
and Vatke,§ who held that that portion of the Pentateuch 
which contains the regulations in regard to the priests 
was composed after the exile. 

But this view found no particular favor until Graf is- 
sued a book|| in 1866, which has contributed more than 
anything else to an almost complete revolution on the 
part of critics in their views of the origin of the Penta- 

♦Ibid, p. 385. 

flbid, p. 406. 

tflbid, p. 408. 

J Die alteren Judiachen Feste, Berlin, 1835, p. 23. 

hDie Qeneaia, Konigsberg, 1835, p. CLXX. 

§ Die Religion de» Alien Testaments, Berlin, 1835, p. 350, 537 seq. 

"J Die Geachichtlichen Bilcher des Alien Testaments^ Leipzig. 
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teuoh, and the Old Testament. There can be but Uttle 
doubt that the tendency of the latest criticism in Ger- 
many is to these views. Even such men as DeUtzsch 
have felt not a little disturbed by the new turn which 
things have taken. Fancy that all the younger professors 
in our seminaries were holding radically different views 
from their senior colleagues, and you can have some con- 
ception of the present state of theological study in Ger- 
many, in other departments as well as in Old arid New 
Testament exegesis. 

One of the younger professors in reviewing "Wellhau- 
sen's Gesehichte Israels," which belongs to the same 
school, confesses that he has become a convert to the new 
theory, and says that with sighs he must now daily exper- 
ience that his changed view of the sources of the Old 
Testament has at the same time occasioned the overthrow 
of a deeply rooted BibUco- theological construction of the 
contents of these sources* 

It is fair to say that while many feel as deeply the 
gravity of these new theories that others discuss the 
question in the most flippant manner, and with painful 
levity. Although this school are not agreed upon every 
point, yet I shall give largely the views of Prof. A. Kue- 
nen, of Leyden, as being the fairest and ablest expounder 
of this system. At the very beginning of his work on 
"The EeUgion of Israel" he frankly states his stand-point 
when he says that to him the reUgion of Israel is nothing 
more or less than one of the principal reUgions.t From 
the book just cited as well as from his "Prophets and 

♦ Prof. Eautzsch in 8churer*s Theologiache Literaturzeitung , Jan. 18, 1879. 
col. 29. 

f The Religion of Israel^ London 1874, vol 1. p. 5. 
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Prophecy in Israel," a clear idea of his system can be 
gained. His theory which he thinks he has fully estab- 
lished, is as follows : The so-called latter prophets are our 
oldest and most rehable sources of information as to the 
history of Israel.* While they thought that they were 
inspired! it is certain that they were not, first, because 
they were often opposed to other prophets who seem to 
have as much authority]: as they and, second, because the 
great mass of their prophecies, whose fulfilment they con- 
fidently predicted as speedily to foUow, have not been 
fulfilled§ and from the nature of the case never can be in 
the sense which they intended. || Turning now to what 
are called the former prophets, that is, the historical books 
of the Old Testament from Joshua to the 2d of Kings, 
Prof. Kuenen fiijids that all the prophecies are represented 
as fulfilled,** from this he concludes that the history was 
written long after the events narrated, and that the au- 
thors, who were prophets and who wrote after the exile, ft 
have made the history correspond to the prophecies.]:]; 
Of course these books by this procedure are excluded from 
the argument. Nor is the testimony of the New Testa- 
ment as to the inspiration of the prophets allowed to 
stand. Its exegesis is shown to be unsqientific, since it 
is often based on the defective version of the Septuagint, 
and since it frequently follows the sound rather than the 
sense, §§ hence Kuenen utterly rejects its testimony as of 

* Ibid. p. 102 cf. The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, London 1877, pp. 
xii and 25 seq. 
f Ibid, p. 74. 
i Ibid, p. 92. 
^ Ibid, pp. 98-275. 
I Ibid, pp. 196,609. 
♦* Ibid, p. 401. 
tt Ibid, pp. 408-416. 
id Ibid, p. 436 seq. 
§§ Kuenen's Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, London, 1877, p. 464. 
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no account.* The Old Testaxaent, excluding the poeti- 
cal books, according to him, is made up of two main 
groups, the prophetical and priestly, t The prophetical is 
seen in those portions which I have already mentioned, 
(Joshua-2 Ejngs) and in those parts of the Pentateuch 
where the name Jehovah (Lord) is found. The sacerdo- 
tal group consists of portions of the middle books of the 
Pentateuch, J and that part of Genesis where the name 
Elohim§ (God) occurs and is represented historically by 
the books of Chronicles, which do not represent the his- 
tory of David and Solomon as it was, but as the writer 
thought that it ought to have been.|| That is, almost all 
the Old Testament history is written subjectively and is, 
therefore, to a great extent unrehable.** 

It is easy to see that such a theory as.this,ttpresented 
with clearness and force has a certain fascination, not only 
for the Teutonic but also for the Anglo-Saxon mind, so 
far as men have not felt the power of Christ in their 
hearts. 

While a small residuum of history is conceded to 
the former prophets, J]; the events in the Pentateuch are 
considered as mostly mythical. Prof. Oort, of Leyden, 
who belongs to the most advanced wing of Kuenen's 

♦ Ibid, p. 487: "We must either cast aside as worthless our dearly-bought 
scientific method, or must forever cease to acknowledge the authority of the 
New Testament in the domain of the exegesis of the Old. Without hesitation 
we chose the latter alternative." 

+ Ibid, p. 407, seq. 

i Ibid, p. 407 seq. 

§ The Elohistic and Jehovistic Sections are indicated in Lange's Genesis ^ 
New York, 1869, p. 105. 

II Kuenen*8 Religion of Israel, London, 1874, vol. 1, p. 322. 

** Ibid, pp. 16-22, Kuenen's Prophets and Prophecies in Israel, London, 
1877, p 430. 

ft The theory is that the Pentateuch and the historical portions of the Old 
Testament have been written in a prophetical or priestly spirit. Euenen him- 
self considers it "the key to the explanation of the historical literature of 
Israel." Ibid, p. 408. 

XX Ibid, pp. 439-445. 
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school and whose "Bible for Learners" is published by a 
Boston firm,* considers the Pentateuch as largely legend- 
ary, i. e., the incidents related in Genesis are designed to 
illustrate some truth or to account for some fact. He 
illustrates his meaning by relating the legend of the 
horrible dragon who lived in one of the seven mountains 
near Bonn on the Rhine, called the Drachenfels,tto whom 
the people brought year by year the captives taken in 
war, that th^ might appease his anger, until at last they 
presented a maiden of extraordinary beauty, who cheerfully 
went to meet the dragon and caused him to vanish for- 
ever on the exhibition of the cross. This legend is de- 
signed to present in a striking way the victory of Chris- 
tianity over heathenism. He proceeds to show that the 
cosmogony in Genesis has arisen from an Israelite's re- 
flection as to how the world was made,:J and that the 
stories in regard to the patriarchs, however real they may 
seem, have sprung from a desire to assign ancestors to the 
Israehtish nation. § These narratives he criticises with 
an unsparing hand, showing that human error and preju- 
dice have been active even in the lessons which they 
convey. 1 1 As regards the Messianic prophecies the ten- 
dency of this school is to deny them altogether.** Ac- 
cording to Kuenen, the serpent mentioned in the third 
chapter of Genesis is nothing but a serpent, the enmity 
described is merely the natural antagonism between 
man and a snake. tt The promises made to Abraham 

♦ Roberts Brothers. 

f The Bible for Learners, Boston, 1878, vol. 1, p. 6. 

i Ibid, pp. 33-34. 

§ Ibid, p. 101. 

I Ibid, pp. 51, 75, etc. 

♦* Kuenen's Prophets and Prophecies in Israel, London, 1877, p. 496. 

tt Ibid, p. 377. 
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that in him and his seed all the nations of the earth 
shall be blessed, are said to mean simply that other 
nations shall wish themselves . as fortunate as Abra- 
ham,* and so all those passages which Christ doubtless 
claimed as testifying of him are explained away. The 
whole history of Israel is presented as a development from 
the lowest forms of worship to pure monotheism. In the 
annointing of the stone at Bethel where Jacob saw that 
wondrous vision of angels this school finds an evidence of 
fetishism. t In the offering up of Isaac, an indication of 
human sacrifices among the Hebrews. J: In the use of the 
word Elohim, which is considered by some orthodox di- 
vines as germanially containing the trinity, an evidence 
of polytheism. § Even such prophets as Elijah and EUsha 
have no proper conception of pure monotheism. || Their 
God is the God of Israel. It is only after several cen- 
turies** of prophetic teaching that the conception of one 
only and true God is reached. 

This same idea of development is apphed to the 
teachers of Israel. The prophets are at first substantially 
soothsayers, similar to Balaam ;tt such was Samuel, the 
^ seer. Long generations pass before the high moral teach- 
ing of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah is attained. 

It is the same with the sacerdotal element. For long 
years the people were their own priests. Then a caste, the 

* Ibid, p. 379. 

f Oort, The Bible for Learners, Boston 1878, vol. 1, pp. 175 seq. cf. Euenen, 
The Religion of Israel, London, 1874, vol. 1, p. 270. 

1 The Bible for Learners, vol. 1, p. 147. 

§ The Religion of Israel, vol. 1, p. 224. 

I The Bible for Lea/rners, vol. 2, p. 109, cf. Kuenen, The Prophets and 
Prophecies in Israel^ pp. 569-70, 574 ; The Religion of Israel, vol. 1, p. 361, 
369, 371. 

♦* From the eleventh to the eighth century, B. C. See Kuenen, The 
Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, pp. 564, 571. 

tt Ibid, cf. pp. 367, 652, 53. 
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sons of Levi, were elevated to the priesthood, afterwards 
the sacerdotal privilege was confined to the family of Za- 
dok, and after the exile the priests trace their lineage 
back to Aaron, and exclude all the other Levites from the 
sacred ofi&ce.* 

You will all be prepared for the announcement that 
Kuenen rejects the inspiration of the Old Testament! and 
with it of course its canonicity. The prophets in suppos- 
ing that they spoke in the name of the Lord were de- 
ceived, although not deceivers,]: and those who wrote in 
the name of Moses and perverted history in order to in- 
culcate certain moral lessons had no conception but that 
it was perfectly legitimate, since everybody was accus- 
tomed to handle history in this way. § 

Does the Old Testament, then, according to this 
school, contain a divine revelation? Yes; but simply as 
all things are of God, as in him we Uve, and move, and 
have our being. 

Is, then, the Old Testament binding upon us? Sim- 
ply subjectively. As it is subjective in its origin, so it is 
to be received according to each man's taste. This is 
what Kuenen says of the prophets: "Thus, then, the 
crown which a later generation had placed upon the brows 
of the Israelitish prophets, is in our time, removed ; but 
stripped of that supernatural halo with which they ght- 
tered, they reveal all the more clearly their own personal 
greatness. But we have, then, no longer in their prophe- 
cies the word of God himself which we in common with 

* Cf. GratinMerx^B Archiv f if r Wissenttchaftliche Erforachung des A. T., 
Halle 1869, p. 75 seq. ; Kayser, Daa Vorexiliache Buch, Strassburg 1874, p, 188 
seq; Kuenen's The Religion of Israel. London, 1874, vol. 1, p. 338. 

f The Prophets and Prophecy in Israel, pp. 277, 587. 

X Ibid, p. 333, cf. p. 276 seq. 

§ Ibid, p. 430. 
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the christian church of all ages, thought that we pos- 
sessed in them. Do not lament that! Each of their 
words that finds an echo in your heart and your con- 
science -and their number is great — is to you a word of 
God."* 

But you may say, what diflference does it make if we 
do accept these views in regard to the Old Testament, 
does not the New stand intact ? 

Leaving the discussion of that question as regards 
the actual state of the case for my future colleague, whose 
chair I trust will be endowed during the year through 
your exertions, so that he may be inaugurated twelve 
months from to-night, I ask you to apply with me the 
principles which have already been enunciated. 

It seems, according to Kuenen, that Christ must have 
erred in supposing that the Old Testament testified con- 
cerning him, and since he terms him one of the greatest 
of the prophets,! is he raised above the plane of the same 
self deception when he supposes that he is speaking with 
the authority of the Father, and when he imagines that 
he and his father are one ? Of course if he rose from the 
dead, then he must have been divine. But, did he rise? 
Might not his disciples have invented this circumstance, 
and have woven around his death the whole doctrine of 
the atonement? 

There seem to be insuperable difficulties in the way 
of such a supposition, for how then, could Paul have writ- 
ten, that after his resurrection he was seen by more than 
600 brethren at once, of whom the majority were 

♦Ibid, p. 693. 
+ Ibid, p. 591. 
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still alive?* It is not my task, however, this evening, to 
controvert the views of the negative school but simply 
to present them. I think enough has been said to show 
that the Old and New Testaments are indissolubly con- 
nected, and that the criticism which affects one part 
does another. 

What is to be our attitude in regard to this new 
school of criticism? Three courses are open to us: (1) 
Either to reject these theories, without examination, as 
the product of critics who have no sympathy with evan- 
geUcal rehgion ; or (2) to accept the results of this criti- 
cism as substantially correct, while rejecting the infer- 
ences which critics draw from them as to the uninspired 
character of the Scriptures; or (3) to examine the sub- 
ject ourselves with all the best appliances of modem crit- 
icism from a thoroughly christian stand-point. 

The first position which I have mentioned is un- 
doubtedly that for the mass of the pastors and laity who 
have neither the time nor the requisite training for the 
examination of such questions. It is, however, very much 
to be deplored that men in commanding places hke Spur- 
geon should insist that all such criticism should be 
sneered at as beneath contempt, and that those who are 
engaged in examining it in a christian and scholarly spirit 
, should be characterized as bringing Krupp guns to bear 
upon mosquitoes. But then we should not fly to the 
other extreme and, in humble adoration before all this 
learning, say further investigation is useless, and that 
what Ewald, Hitzig, Graf, Kuenen, Kayser and WeUhau- 

*Kahnis in a little treatise entitled Die Auferstehung Chriati ala geschich- 
tliche Thatsache, Leipzigr, 1873, has shown the deep significance of Christ's res- 
urrection as a historical fact. 
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sen claim to have discovered through scientific investiga- 
tion must be true. How shall we reconcile their discov- 
eries with the inspiration of the Scriptures? This ques- 
tion has been' Weill considered in Germany and many seek 
to occupy this middle ground, as indicated by Schultz, 
when he says: "The Holy Ghost indeed excludes fraud 
and falsehood, but he does not render those forms of rep- 
resentation impossible which may not, perhaps, be allow- 
able to us, but according to the horizon of that age, were 
perfectly allowable. * * * The entire antiquity neither 
knew nor aimed at our art of writing history. It always 
deemed it less important • to ascertain the particulars of 
facts than to prove or defend great thoughts and truths 
of history. * * * How should the filling of the Sacred 
writer with the spirit of the true rehgion help him to a 
special knowledge of historical facts? * * * If go, one 
in our time, through the Holy Ghost, could write a biog- 
raphy of Jesus without documents, like an apostle. In 
that case, the dispute in regard to the four evangeUsts 
being eye-witnesses would be in vain. In that case, one 
who was inspired in the second century would be as good 
a witness for the particulars of the Ufe of Jesus as if he 
were the apostle John. "* I will not continue the quota- 
tion further. Schultz goes on to show that the legendary 
is fitted to be the bearer of revelation and its spirit quite 
as well as history itself. These views are essentially 
adopted by Prof. CandUsh in a pamphlet entitled The 
Authority of the Scriptures Independent of Criticism^] 
which was issued really in defense of Prof. William Eob- 

* Schultz Altteatamentliche Theologie, Frankfurt a. M., 1869, vol. 1, pp. 
33-34 

t'Edinburgh, 1877. 
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ertson Smith, of Aberdeen, who contends for the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the new school of criticism,* but 
still professes to maintain the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures.! While this party of compromise, which has many 
adherents in Great Britain as well as in Germany, is 
vastly better than that of the extreme negative criticism, 
it does not seem to be separated from the other by any 
impassable gulf, as is indicated by the wonderful growth 
of infidehty in the country where these views obtain, and 
by the fact that Schultz himseK, as I have been assured 
on .good authority, does not believe in the resurrection. 

The question now arises whether we are to accept 
the results of this criticism as true ? You see how not 
only the department of Old Testament exegesis, but also 
of New Testament exegesis and of Systematic Theology, 
are revolutionized if we take such a step. 

Surely, the opinion of the church during the last 
eighteen hundred years as to the authority and inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures should not be changed, until her 
most able and evangelical members, after long and careful 
research, have pronounced that opinion untenable. 

In such questions as these a small bias is enough 
seriously to vitiate critical results. There is, therefore, 
great danger in leaving scientific investigations wholly 
to those who are indifferent to evangelical Christianity, 
or perhaps hostile to it. I would not imply that all the 
critics are of this character, but I beheve that most who 

deny the inspiration of the Scriptures are* 

* 

♦ See the article, "Bible" in The EncyclopcBdia Britannica, New York 1878, 
vol. 3, p. 634. Smith, Answer to the Form of Libel, Edinburgh, 1878; and Ad- 
ditional Answer to the Libel, Edinburgh, 1878. 

f See Answer, etc, p. 21. 
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We have, then, our part to do in America. We can- 
not leave even the heavy mining to German scholars, as 
was once proposed by one of our most distinguished theo- 
logical professors, who combines German lore with Amer- 
ican enterprise to a wonderful degree. Ever since I 
heard the remark, about seven years ago, I have pondered 
much upon it, and long ago was convinced that we must 
take up these patient and self-denying labors with as 
much ardor as though they had never been prosecuted 
elsewhere. Are we, then, prepared for such investiga- 
tions, to say nothing of our preparation to appreciate the 
work of critics? 

I propose, Ladies and Gentlemen, to put such facts 
before you that you can answer this question for your- 
selves. What is the system by which we fit young men 
for the study of Old Testament exegesis? The largest 
and most prosperous seminaries in this country have from 
four to five exercises weekly in Hebrew during the Junior 
year, and two exercises a week respectively for the Middle 
and Senior classes.* Many of the seminaries devote 
fewer hours to this study, and I understand that in at 
least one, no Hebrew is pursued during the Senior year.t 
The Junior year is in most institutions considered as af- 
fording the professor of Old Testament exegesis almost 
his only opportunity for preparing the students to read 
in the original. 

The young men come without the least acquaintance 
with the strange characters which must be learned first 
of all. They have just been treading the sublime heights 

* See Appendix. 

t Catalogue of the Officers and Students of Yale College, 1877-78, p. 77. 
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of mental and moral philosophy in Senior year, and on 
entering the seminary find themselves in the lowest val- 
ley of humiliation with the rudiments of a strange tongue. 
They feel that in learning the language of the Israelites, 
they are in the land of Egypt, in the house of bondage. 
They are rushed through the grammar, through declen- 
sions and conjugations, regular and very irregular, until 
they find themselves landed in the first chapter of Gene- 
sis. With what toil they struggle with the pronunciation ; 
some reading hesitatingly as if stepping among eggs, 
others lunging forward with bold resolution only to be 
caught in the toils of a dagesh forte or a Jcamets chatuf. 
As if this were not enough, exegesis is added, for is not 
this the year for exegetical study and must we not make 
the most of it? What is the result? The mass of young 
men who are trained in this way reUnquish Hebrew from 
sheer exhaustion. When vacation comes they are glad 
to close their Hebrew Bibles and not to open them again 
until the next year, when the difficulties in resuming the 
study are so great, that on graduation, if not before, the 
critical investigation of the Old Testament on the basis 
of the Hebrew is dropped, by the mass of ministers, for- 
ever. But, is not this outcome a perfectly natural result 
of an irrational method? Suppose the professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology should receive students who had pur- 
sued neither mental nor moral philosophy nor logic, and 
were compelled to devote half the year to instruction in 
these studies before he could give them any lectures in 
theology, should we expect that such a system would 
tend to furnish us with eminent theologians? Now, the 
condition of the department of Old Testament exegesis, 
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is every whit as bad, since the Hebrew language, to be of 
real service to any one in critical study, must be thor- 
oughly mastered, not only in its etymology, but also in 
its syntax. 

But this is not all. The methods of education now in 
vogue in this country are unfavorable to the exact study 
which is requisite for the mastery of Hebrew. The chief 
end of the average American boy seems to be play, with 
a few hours of study thrown in. Memory is at a discount. 
Children are not required to learn passages of Scripture 
in the Sabbath School, a neglect which is of evil omen 
for the future. The students in our academies, with very 
few exceptions, do not try to memorize Greek and Latin 
vocabularies. Ministerial culture, which is not attained 
by severe work, but by listening to great pulpit orators 
'and by taking a hasty run in Europe, is the ideal of too 
many of our theological students. 

There is very little encouragement in our country 
for these studies. Although the system is equally faulty 
in England* and Scotland, yet there are special encour- 
agements for scholarship in these departments. In Scot- 
land, young men who have devoted at least a year after 
graduation from the seminary to special studies may, af- 
ter passing a rigorous examination, receive the degree of 
bachelor of divinity, which is never conferred there upon 
Peter, James and John, on the basis of their having ob- 
tained a rank of at least fifty per cent, during a three 
years' course, much of which has been broken up by 
preaching. There is a kind of academic communism in 

* See "The Professional Study of the English Clergy," in The Contempo- 
rary Review, April 1879. 
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this country which tends to remove the stimulus to the 
highest attainments. 

Furthermore, the American custom of appointing 
men who have never made a specialty in Hebrew to pro- 
fessorial chairs, because they are prominent in the de- 
nomination as preachers or otherwise, is sufficient to 
discourage young men from choosing a line of study which 
may never yield them bread. 

Last, but not least, is the superficial way in which 
notices of books are prepared. There are too many of our 
scholars who consider themselves competent to. write a 
critique upon any book which may appear. The result is, 
that if its intent seems to be good, it is foisted upon the 
market, and amid the acclamations of the newspapers it is 
eagerly bought by our scholars, who are not able fully to 
appreciate its defects from a strictly scientific standpoint. 

When it is possible for the first scholars of one of 
the largest denominations in this country to issue an 
Introduction to the Bible, which, as far as the Old Tes- 
tament is concerned, is ten years behind the times,* 
taking no real cognizance of a phase of criticism which 
ehcits the warmest interest of every exegete on the con- 
tinent, we may well feel that much remains to be done 
before we can have even an intelUgent understanding of 
German and Dutch criticism, to say nothing of our fitness 
for lexicography and grammar. 

* The work referred to is the first volume of the " Library of Theological 
and Biblical Literature," entitled, Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scrip- 
turea, by Henry M. Harman, D. D., New York, 1879. While the author quotes 
from Bleek, Einleitunq in das Alte Testament, ed. Kamphausen, Berlin, 1870, he 
makes no mention of the now edition of the same work by Wellhausen, 1878. 
His other sins of omission are simply unpardonable. Graf, the father of a 
new school of criticism, is disposed of in four lines, p. 65 (tell it not in Ger- 
many); and no mention is made of Kaysec, Kuenen, and Wellhausen. A new 
edition of this Introduction should be issued at once. 
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Let US consider briefly the reason why the Germans 
are the authors of our Hebrew Grammars, Lexicons, and 
our most important exegetical works. 

In the first place, that is no mere phrase which one 
so often hears in Germany, res sever a est verum' gaudium. 
The principle involved in this motto underhes German 
education, whether in the primary school or in the gym- 
nasium. It is disciphne which renders the Germans the 
first soldiers, and, on the whole, the first thinkers in the 
world. 

Now taking this as a basis favorable to every de- 
partment of knowledge, we need not be surprised when 
we look back to the times of the Keformation, to find the 
source of this pre-eminence. 

Luther not only exhorted the ministry no.t to neg- 
lect the study of Hebrew,* but althoughhe himself could 
translate with a good degree of facility, he once said: 
"If I were younger I would learn this language, for with- 
out it one can never properly understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures, since the New Testament, although it was probably 
written in Greek, is full of Hebraisms. Hence they have 
rightly said: The Hebrews drink from the fountain, the 
Greeks from the streamlet which flows from it, and the 
Latins from the cistern, "t 

Although Luther did not recommend that Hebrew 
should be pursued before entering the University,]: as 
students seem to have been then admitted at a much 
earher age than at present, still in the last half of the 

*"Quare saepe monui, ut hebraeam linguam disceretis, nee earn ita negll- 
geretis." Vide />. Martini Lutheri Exegetica Opera Latina, Elangae 1847, 
Tom. xviii., p. 131 (fti Ps. XLV.) 

jfDr, Mart n Luther's Sdmmtliche Werke, Frankfurt a. M. und Erlangen, 
1854, vol. 62, page 314. 

X Ibid., vol. xxiil., p. 65. 
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seventeenth century and the beginning of the eighteenth, 
Hebrew was taught in the gymnasium four years twice a 
week. This is essentially the present regulation for young 
men who intend to pursue theology in the University.* 
The end in view has thus been characterized by Prof. 
Oehler: "The instruction in the gymnasium is designed 
to advance the pupil to such an extent that at the Uni- 
versity he may not only be able to follow the lectures on 
the Old Testament without difficulty, but also that with 
the use of the customary exegetical aids he may be com- 
petent to study the Old Testament privately. For this a 
knowledge of the grammar is necessary, not only of ety- 
mology, to which many teachers confine themselves, but 
also familiarity with the syntax. Furthermore the stu- 
dent shall have made such progress in the vocabulary of 
the language, that he shall be able to translate the easier 
portions of the Old Testament fluently, and to inform 
himself as to the more difficult passages."! 

None but one who has tried to take lectures at a 
German university, and seen the students writing down 
Hebrew words with ease and accuracy from the professor's 
lips, knows what is implied in such a preparation as this. 
I confess to you, dear friends, with shame, that, to the 
best of my beUef, many graduates from our theological 
seminaries know far less Hebrew and Old Testament In- 
troduction than students who are on the point of enter- 
ing the university, and that the most successful members 
of the junior class in this seminary — who, in my opinion, 
are not inferior in their attainments to any students of 

*Cf. Oehler, Hebrftische Sprache in Schmid's Encyklopddie des geaammten 
Erziehunqs und Unttrrichtawesena, Gotha, 1862, vol. iU., pp. 351-55. 
t Ibid., vol. iii., p. 356. 
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the same grade in Great Britain or the United States- 



have only arrived at the goal set in Germg^ny for students 
beginning their theological studies. 

Candidates for the ministry, after enjoying the train- 
ing indicated in Hebrew, pursue their theological studies 
at the university for three years.* During this period, at 
least in Leipzig, they hear not less than ten courses of 
lectures from the professor of Old Testament exegesis. 
The subjects handled are, Hebrew Grammar, Old Testa- 
ment Introduction, Genesis, Isaiah, The Minor Prophets, 
Psalms, and Job; Old Testament History of Kedemption, 
Bibhcal Theology, and the Messianic Prophecies. Each 
of these courses requires four hours a week, and they 
make a sum total of four times as many hours as are 
assigned to this department even in Princeton and Union 
Seminaries, or deducting the first year, which in some 
measure corresponds to the course in the gymnasium, the 
advantages for the study of the Old Testament are ten 
times as great in a German university as in the best of 
our seminaries. + 

At the conclusion of such a course, if a young man 
wishes to become a professor of Old Testament exegesis, 

* Hagenbach, Encyklopddie, Leipzig, 1874, p. 42. 

f Prof. Delitzsch read the following courses, 1873-76, as indicated in the 
catalogues published every six months : 

Summer Semester, 1873. — Hebrew Grammar and Old Testament Introduc- 
tion, each four times a week; the Minor Prophets, twice a week. Winter 
Semester, 1873-'74. — Genesis and Messianic Prophecies, each four hours weekly; 
the Jerusalem Talmud twice a week, and Deuteronomy once. Summer Semes- 
ter, 1874. — Psalms and Biblical Theology, each four hours; the Fesikta, two 
hours; and Selections from Jeremiah and Ezekiel, one hour. Winter Semester, 
1874-75. — Isaiah, and Old Testament History of Salvation, four hours each ; 
Palestinian Midrash, two hours; selections from Jeremiah and Ezechlel, one 
hour. Summer Semester, — Old Testament History of Salvation, and Job, four 
tim.es each ; Hebrew Syntax, once. I do not indicate the lectures of the Winter 
Semester, 1875-76, as they had been delivered before ; nor have I given the 
exercises of the privat docenten, which would average six hours a week addi- 
tional. E. g., in the Semester just mentioned. Count Baudissin lectured four 
times on the History of the Messianic Prophecies, and held an Old Testament 
Society twice a week. 
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he devotes at least two years to the study of Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, and often of Ethiopic, Persian and Assy- 
rian. He then thoroughly investigates generally some 
philological subject, with the hope of making some new 
contribution to science ; for a mere compilation of views 
on a subject would not suffice. If his work is approved, 
he is summoned to an examination in three different de- 
partments, lasting at least three hours. If he passes it 
successfully, he receives the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, on condition that he furnish about two hundred 
printed copies of his dissertation for distribution in the 
universities.* 

This step is not always taken by those who seek to 
become theological professors, but it is usual. 

It is, however, indispensably necessary, after one has 
pursued Hebrew and the cognate languages, that he 
should become a licentiate of theology, if he wishes ulti- 
mately to become a professor of Old Testament exegesis. 
The preparation usually covers at least two years. Here 
a Latin thesis is required, in which some exegetical, 
historical, or dogmatic point is scientifically discussed. 
Should the dissertation be accepted, the candidate is 
summoned to a rigorous examination in all the depart- 
ments of theological study. The tests are so severe, that 
few pass with satisfaction to themselves. 

If the ordeal, however, should be deemed satisfactory, 
the young man is made licentiate of theology, and a pub- 
lic disputation in Latin is held, in which he is compelled 
to defend certain theses for at least about four hours. 
He stands in a kind of pulpit, while the dean of the 

* This is the rej^ulation in Leipzig. 
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theological faculty addresses him and attacks the posi- 
tions which he has taken. Then the professor in his 
own particular department takes up the debate ; and so it 
goes on until all the regular members of the theological 
faculty have participated.* If the subject is of especial 
interest, others take part in it, and sometimes try to 
hrowbeat the poor candidate for his bad Latin, so that 
the discussion might be prolonged to one or two days. 
Should the disputation prove satisfactory, he receives 
permission to lecture in the university. He generally 
begins with three or four exercises a week, working diU- 
gently all the while on some scientific treatise. If his 
book secures a favorable verdict from the critics, he is 
generally raised to the position of an extraordinary pro- 
fessor on a small salary ; and should he be successfuti as a 
lecturer, he soon receives the appointment of an ordinary 
professor, when he must either have acquired, with sim- 
ilar exertions as for licentiate of theology, or have re- 
ceived honoris causa ^ the degree of Doctor of Divinity. + 
Nor is this all. Not only are the professorial ranks 
often receiving new accessions in this way, but the senior 
professors keep pace with the latest phases of criticism 
almost to the end of hfe. They are on terms of more or 
less intimacy with the best of their students, and are 
continually kept progressing by constant competition 
with the privat doeenten, and the extraordinary professors 
in their own departments ; so that such men as Fleischer 
and DeUtzsch, with silvery hair, still have the vigor of 
youth. 

* I am here describing the disputations as I have seen them at Leipzig, 
t Cf Herzog's Real Encyklopddie, Gotha, 1865, vol. 19, p. 423, seq. 
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Is it any wonder, then, that the Germans, whatever 
may be said of their eccentricities, and often of their 
want of sound judgment, are the first exegetes in the 
world ? 

I am prepared for an objection just here. Does not 
all this tend to pride of intellect? I think not, dear 
friends. The more a man studies, the more humble he is 
Ukely to become. There are no prouder men than those 
who have not learned enough to ascertain how little they 
know. 

The unfriendly course which criticism has taken, is 
undoubtedly largely due to the formaUsm of a state 
church, and of state institutions. Hence it is possible 
that many men should find themselves in the ministry 
and in theological chairs who have no sympathy with 
vital piety. Is it strange that such should have no more 
interest in the Bible than in the Koran or in any other 
human production? It is, then, not learning which has 
led them astray, but studies which have not been conse- 
crated with a Luther's faith and prayers. 

Turning now to England we find that within the last 
few years a system has been estabhshed at Oxford and 
Cambridge, which is turning out some very fine Semitic 
scholars. 

While in Leipzig, I became acquainted with a young 
Cambridge student who manifested an unusual aptitude 
for Semitic studies, from whom I received the following 
particulars : He was a candidate for honors. His studies 
were pursued almost exclusively with the aid of coaches, 
or private instructors. These were some of the most 
eminent Semitic scholars in England. Each devoted 
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three hours a week to him. Their instruction was gauged 
to his capacity. Such answers as he could not give were 
written down by the professor in a little note book, to be 
memorized and given at the next recitation. At the end 
of the term the young man passed a very severe examina- 
tion and received, as a reward of his standing, a schol- 
arship sufficient to defray his expenses. His studies 
embraced not only comparative grammar, but also a 
careful training in Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, Kabbinical 
Hebrew and Arabic. Of his attainments you may judge 
when you hear that one of his exercises was a translation 
into Arabic, from Othello, Act V., last scene, which begins : 
" Soft, you ; a word or two before you go. " The examina- 
tions in the Semitic languages Tripos for him covered 
seven successive days of six hours each, with the excep- 
tion of Sunday. In his preparation for a final examina- 
tion he had carefully read through his Hebrew Bible with 
the aid of critical commentaries, and would, I judge, read 
ordinary Eabbinical Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic authors 
at sight with facihty. You can imagine that few could 
pass this severest ordeal of which I know in any country.* 
It certainly tends only to the survival of the fittest. 

But there is no time to pursue this matter further. 
The question of highest importance is whether we shall 
be satisfied with a system which has failed to enable our 
ministers to read Hebrew with comfort, and to provide 
the requisite training for thoroughly critical studies, or 
whether we shall seek to estabhsh a reform ? I trust that 
you are able to see from the preceding survey of the state 
of critical opinion as to the Scriptures how vital this 

*I make this remark after a careful review of the examination papers, 
which cover thirty-four quarto pa^es. 
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matter is. To the best of my belief there never was a 
time when evangeHcal religion, so far as human instru- 
mentalities are concerned, was in more imminent danger ; 
for if the authority of the Bible is undermined, is not all 
revealed truth thereby endangered? But it may be said 
the Bible needs no defense. This is, to a certain extent, 
true. And yet, if God has been pleased to use human 
instrumentaUties in the propagation of his truth, why not 
in its defense ? It is certain that these questions must be 
fairly met in our lecture rooms, otherwise our graduates 
will find it difficult to meet them when raised by men of 
culture and inteUigence. 

Now, experience has shown that from four to five 
Hebrew exercises a week in junior, and two a week during 
the remaining years, even under the most favorable 
auspices, are insufficient to enable our young men to 
read their Bibles with facility, and at the same time 
to give them a thorough training in exegesis, to say 
nothing of the higher criticism. There may be shining 
exceptions, but our system has not produced them. 

What method shall we adopt? Each country must 
develop its educational institutions according to its own 
needs. We cannot slavishly follow those of another, 
although we can receive many valuable suggestions from 
them. 

I have been strongly in favor of making Hebrew an 
elective in our colleges, during the last two years, to the 
extent of two or three exercises a week ; and I know that 
my colleagues in some of the leading seminaries of this 
country would welcome such a change, and would be 
glad to require Hebrew as a condition of entrance to the 
theological seminaries. 
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This, of course, would render it necessary that there 
should be some one in each of the colleges competent to 
give candidates for the ministry requisite training in He- 
brew, so that they could read the language fluently. The 
new text-books which are being published by Clark are so 
admirable that I think there would be no insuperable 
obstacle in the way of this. And yet I apprehend that 
it might be better for some seminaries, and ours among 
the number, to extend the course to four years. 

In that case, I am confident that the young men 
could obtain as good a training in one year of intense 
consecutive study of Hebrew grammar as German stu- 
dents do in the four which they devote to this study in 
the gymnasium. Then let the course during the remain- 
ing three years have as many hours as I have already 
indicated, and we should experience a very decided ad- 
vance in this department. I know that some may object 
to the extra time and expense; but what is a twelve- 
month more in a career of thirty years? — especially when, 
if we could give our students a more thorough training, 
we should hear less about fickle parishes, and the dead 
line of fifty. There is no such dead hne for an Adams, a 
Hall, a Storrs, a Duryea. Nor need men who are suitable 
for the ministry, and who have had the requisite training, 
contemplate at least ten parishes in thirty years. 

It may be said that such an increase would entail too 
great expense upon the Education Society. But the 
churches can better afford to be hberal than parsimonious 
in these matters with students, since their very existence 
and their freedom from error depend not only upon a 
Godly, but also upon a well-trained ministry. An extra 
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contribution of one dollar a year from each of the 
churches of our constituency, would yield fourteen stu- 
dents one hundred dollars each. I beHeve that there is 
not a church in the Northwest, if the matter were prop- 
erly presented, that would be unwilling to contribute one 
dollar a year for this purpose. 

The duty of our patrons does not end here. Fellow- 
ships should be established in our institution similar to 
those which have been offered by some of our Eastern 
seminaries, to enable the most promising young men to 
prepare themselves for critical work, so that devout 
Christian scholars may be fitted carefully and intelli- 
gently to examine the results of continental critics, and 
make their own investigations, and that Hebrew gram- 
mars and lexicons, as the fruit of American scholarship, 
may be inferior to none. 

Such young men could be employed as assistants in 
our seminaries, until such time as they could secure 
suitable positions for themselves. 

I am aware, however, that some may suggest, but 
what has Chicago Seminary to do with this? Is it not 
enough if she follows in the wake of others ? No ! dear 
friends. The West needs just as well trained ministers 
as the East. Not those, indeed, whose esthetic tastes 
are so strong that they are afraid of the frontier, but well 
trained men. Certainly the ablest and best discipUned 
soldiers are needed where the conflict is hottest, and this 
is by no means in the staid garrison towns. If men of 
culture from Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, Yale, Wil- 
Uams, and our other colleges are exposed to the peculiar 
temptations of the frontier, then there should be minis- 
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ters of learning and piety in those communities who are 
able to endure hai-dness as good soldiers. 

I will advance further and say that the very prosperity 
of our seminary depends upon its taking a foremost posi- 
tion, and in its being a leader rather than a follower in 
reforms. 

For several years past Western students have been 
going in large numbers to Eastern seminaries. Whatever 
may be our opinion as to the wisdom of such a course, 
we cannot say them nay. We must, however, afford such 
facihties that we can return the comphment, and draw 
the young men from Eastern colleges to us. This can 
never be done if we gauge the number of our professors 
to that of our students. All our appointments must be 
first class. Any other policy would be as suicidal to us 
as it would be for a new steamship company to reduce 
the number of its officers and crew when it had but few 
passengers. 

I am persuaded that in the midst of many sacrifices, 
•through which we are now called to pass, we can with 
all self-respect invite the young men in the Eastern col- 
leges to come to us. I believe that none can so success- 
fully engage in work at the West as those who have had 
a training in a Western seminary. I have often been 
interested in watching the daily drill of the German sol- 
diers. As I have seen them on their long marches, in 
heat, cold and sleet, and their practice at long range, I 
have reaUzed that they were fully inured to fatigue, and 
could at once engage in a campaign with an enemy, per- 
haps with greater ease than those elegant troops which I 
have seen marching up and down Broadway. Now, I 
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hold that any young man who graduates from Chicago 
Seminary could more quickly adapt himseK to almost any 
home or foreign field than those who have been softened 
by too many luxuries. 

It is, then, to the East that we must look for our 
students ; and we invite the strictest scrutiny of all our 
departments, which we beUeve, in range, thoroughness, 
and efl&ciency, will compare favorably with those in any , 
of our sister seminaries. 

I know that the West is now poor in funds, but she 
is rich in faith and aspiration. I trust, therefore, with 
all the more confidence that this plea will meet with a 
warm response, and that it. will be your high mission not 
only to raise the standard of Semitic studies in America, 
and thus be pioneers in a reform which all other semina- 
ries will gladly follow, but also again triumphantly to 
vindicate before the world, in the Uves of your church 
members and in the halls of your seminary, the celestial 
origin of that Book which for eighteen centuries has 
emerged from every attack only the more resplendent,- 
and which, in life or death, reveals the ground of our 
sweetest hopes and our fondest aspirations. 
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-Wishing to inform myself as to the following points: whether a 
knowledge of Hebrew was required for admission to any of our theo- 
logical seminaries, as to the amount read, the methods pursued, and as 
to the advantages afforded for the study of the cognate languages, I 
addressed letters to the Hebrew professors of Andover, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Union, Yale, and the Southern Baptist (Louisville) Theological 
Seminaries. In every case but one I received most kind and cordial 
repHes, \Yhich I give, together with information on the same subject 
from the Hebrew professor of Glasgow University, who is connected with 
the estabhshed Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

ANDOVEE. 

TWO SESSIONS NINE FULL MONTHS (FORTY WEEKS.) 

Prof. C. M. Mead reports : 

1. That no preparation in Hebrew is required as a prerequisite for 
admission, although some time ago he made a move in that direction, 
which failed from the lack of cooperation on the part of some occupying 
the same chair in other seminaries. He says: "The difficulties in the 
way are serious — perhaps for the present insuperable. " 

2. In the Junior year nine hours a week are devoted to Hebrew 
and Greek; in the Middle year one hour a week is given to Old Testa- 
ment exegesis, and in the Senior year half as much time is allotted to 
the study during the long term of twenty- seven weeks; in the summer 
term, however, before graduation, the students are excused from Hebrew. 
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8. The number of chapters read is probably twenty-five to thirty in 
the Junior, ten to twenty in the Middle, and five to ten in the Senior 
years. 

4. No other Semitic languages are pursued. Lectures of an intro- 
ductory character are given to the Juniors, while the Middlers and 
Seniors attend courses on the Prophecies and Old Testament Sacrifices. 

HARVARD. 

Prof. Edward J. Young* reports: 

1. "No preparation in Hebrew is required for admission to the 
Junior class in our Divinity School. 

2. "Three hours a week are allotted to recitations by the Junior class, 
and during the past two years a fourth hour has been voluntarily given 
by those disposed to do so. Two hours a week are given by the Middle 
class ; and (after this year) two hours will be given by the Senior class. 

8. "Several chapters in the Pentateuch, and many Psalms are read 
during the first year — the number varies with the proficiency of the stu- 
dents. The Juniors are required to commit to memory, and to form 
sentences in Hebrew, and to retranslate passages from Scripture. The 
Middle class read such selections as are particularly important from the 
various books of the Old Testament. The Seniors attend lectures on 
Jewish chronology and archaeology, Hebrew poetry and prophecy, the 
Pentateuch and Canon of the Old Testament, etc. 

4. "No other Semitic language is pursued by any of the students — 
except in private. 

5. "Hebrew is an "elective" in the college, atid every year there are 
students who take it as such. There have been as many as eight in a 
single year, but the number varies from year to year, according to the 
number of those who intend entering the ministry from a single class, 
and who also desire to anticipate their professional studies. " 

PRINCETON. 

ONE SESSION THIRTY-FOUR WEEKS. 

Prof. W. H. Green writes: 

1. "No preparation in Hebrew is required for admission to the 
Seminary. 

*Prof. Young has recently contributed an excellent article to "The Unita- 
rian Review" for May, 1879, on The Value of the Study of Hebrew for a Minis- 
ter, which has been reprinted in pamphlet form. 
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2. "The Juniors have Hebrew five hours per week; the upper classes 
each one hour, continued to the end of the course in Hebrew exegesis, 
and one hour in special introduction to the Old Testament. 

8. "The Juniors read about twenty chapters; the Middlers perhaps 
twenty Psalms with Dr. Addison Alexander's commentary. 

"I have just finished reading the Song of Solomon and begun Zecha- 
riah with a small select class, who are expected to work out the exegesis 
for themselves, with a comparison of various commentaries and ancient 
versions. 

4. "You will see on page 17 of the catalogue what is done in the 
study of the Semitic tongues.* There chance to be no Arabic students 
this year; last year five Seniors were at work upon it." 



UNION. 

ONE SESSION THIRTY-THREE WEEKS. 

Prof. Charles A. Briggs reports : 

1. That he regrets that no preparation is required in Hebrew for 
admission, although all the Hebrew professors of his acquaintance, with 
one exception, are in favor of such a regulation; and he warmly ex- 
presses his readiness to stand by any movement in that direction. 

2. ** I have five hours a week for Juniors, two for Middlers, and two 
for Seniors. We read the Hebrew text throughout the course, advancing 
only to the higher exegesis and the more difficult grammatical questions, 
especially of syntax and poetry, in the upper classes. 

8. ** We read, in the Junior year, exclusively in the historical books, 
easy Hebrew, and a great deal of it. Last year we read fourteen chap- 
ters in Genesis, ten in Exodus, three in Leveticus, three in Numbers, 
three in Deuteronomy, five in Samuel, one in Daniel, and one in Ezra, 
forty- one in all. 

** In the middle year we read Hebrew poetry: Gen. xlix., Deut. xxxii., 
Num. xxiv.. Judges v., 1 Sam. ii., 2 Sam. i., twenty-three select Psalms, 
three chapters of Proverbs, eight chapters of Job, Song of Songs, four 
chapters in Ecclesiastes, fifty-two chapters in all, counting parts and 
short Psalms. 

♦"Such students as desire it may be instructed in Clialde^, Syriac^j^jiablc, 
or in the elements of Sanskrit." • * **. -•" ••."" 
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** In the Senior year we read the Prophets only, running through the 
chief Messianic passages, and taking selections from thirty-five chapters. 

4. ** I teach Chaldee, Syriac and Arabic, and have had large classes 
ever since I have been in the seminary. My Chaldee class, which I have 
every year once a week from December to May, averages about twenty. 
We read in Rigg's Chrestomathy, Daniel and Ezra. Syriac and Arabic 
are given in alternate years. Last year my Syriac class numbered nine, 
this year my Arabic class numbers twelve. 

** We have also a Society one evening in the week, which is Hmited 
to twelve seniors, on the plan of the German seminary, for Biblical The- 
ology. We are at work this year on BibUcal Eschatology." 



YALE. 

ONE SESSION — THIRTY-FIVE WEEKS. 



Through some mischance, no response has been received from Prof. 
George E. Day. 

The catalogue for 1877-78, p. 77, indicates neither Hebrew nor Old 
Testament exegesis for the Senior year. Syriac is pursued as an optional. 



THE SOUTHERN BAPTIST. 

ONE SESSION THIRTY-FIVE WEEKS. 

Prof. C. H. Toy sends the following replies : 

1. ** No preparation in Hebrew is required for admission to this 
seminary. 

2. ** Three hours a week are devoted to each of the two classes. 
Junior and Senior, and in addition, three hours are given to general Old 
Testament exegesis. 

8. ** In the Junior class in Hebrew, about thirty chapters are read 
in a session, and in the Senior class about one hundred and fifty, besides 
extra-Biblical Aramaic (Targums). 

4. ** There is usually a Syriac class (is one this session) which reads 
in the Bible and some Chrestomathy. Arabic and Ethiopic are occa- 
sionally taught (I have had two classes). 

** My classes write exegetical, text-critical and grammatical essays. 
The Senior class is now working at the text of 2 Samuel, chiefly with the 
aid of the Septuagint and Vulgate. Instruction in criticism and syntax 
is wli^U^ ^ lec^r^s or syllabus." 
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GLASGOW. 

ONE SESSION TWENTY-ONE WEEKS. 

Prof. J. Robertson communicates the following: 

** The church, with us, requires two years* attendance on Hebrew; 
and there is a law that students before entering should know up to the 
regular verb, inclusive, and read a chapter of Genesis besides. The law 
is not quite a dead letter, for men have been rejected of late ; but prac- 
tically we have to begin the Junior class at the alphabet. 

** Our session begins the first week of November, and ends the first 
week of April. In Glasgow we have rather a longer session than in other 
Scotch universities." 

1. The Junior and Middle classes devote five hours each a week to 
the study of Hebrew. 

2. The Junior class use Davidson's Grammar, and carefully read 
from seven to ten chapters of Genesis. In the Middle year, special atten- 
tion is given to the Syntax, and lectures are delivered on Old Testament 
Introduction. The more advanced members of the class study Chaldee. 
As the Seniors are not required to pursue Hebrew, Arabic is offered as an 
optional three times a week, and a fourth hour is devoted to lectures on 
the Hebrew language and writing. 

The present incumbent of the chair is working vigorously for 
greater thoroughness in the study of Hebrew. 



It may be of general interest to indicate the work done during the 
past year in 

CHICAGO. 

ONE SESSION THIRTY-TWO WEEKS. 

The junior class thoroughly mastered Davidson's Introductory He- 
brew Grammar, and memorized the Vocabulary, containing about seven 
hundred words. 

The class was divided, after some weeks, into two nearly equal 
divisions, the first of which carefully translated the English exercises into 
Hebrew, as far as § 38. These were corrected by the instructor. Half 
of each of the remaining eight Enghsh exercises were translated orally. 
The first division also read the book of Genesis, deducting six chapters. 
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and fourteen chapters of the book of Joshua, giving considerable attention 
to the syntax. Besides the regular lesson, a part of each exercise con- 
sisted in extempore translation; and the final examination was in his- 
torical passages which the young men had not seen before. The second 
division read and reviewed the first twenty-two chapters of Genesis, 
omitting, however, the genealogies. Both divisions recited together four 
times a week, each exercise occupying an hour and a half, which was 
equally divided between the two sections of the class. 

Some of the students who were acquainted with German read the 

most important sections from the last edition of Gesenius' JlehrdiscJie 

Grammatiky von E. Kautsch, Leipzig, 1878. One hour a week was 

devoted to this purpose, after about fifteen preliminary exercises in Otto's 

German Grammar. 

It is expected that, hereafter, two hours a week will be allotted to 
each of the two upper classes, which will meet together. It is proposed 
to give them some lectures on Old Testament Introduction, and on the 
Messianic Prophecies, requiring, perhaps, half the time mentioned; the 
other half will be given to the interpretation of Isaiah i.-xi. ; xl.-lxvi. 

Instruction will be afforded free of charge to those who may desire 
it, in Ch^ldee, Syriac and Arabic. 

Trusting that the facts herein contained may help in securing far 
more attention to the study of Hebrew, I venture, after so many kind 
words of sympathy, to express here the strong desire that all who are 
occupying the same department in America may be a unit in advancing 
this most important branch of sacred learning. 
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